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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Norwich election made a very awkward comment 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the opening of the 
Tariff “Commission.” The assumption of the “ Commis- 
sion” is that the general principle of Protection is now 
made out. Mr. Chamberlain’s autumn speeches are taken 
to have demonstrated the need for the reversal of our fis- 
cal policy, and the only question that remains is as to the 
details of the new tariff. The Protectionist victory, it is 
assumed, has been won, and they of the household are 
assembled to divide the spoil. Just when they were all 
gathering together in this innocent faith, it must have been 
a shock to them to find not only that a Free Trader had 
just gained a seat at the expense of a Protectionist, by the 
handsome majority of 1,820 votes, but that he had achieved 
this feat in the presence of a competing Free Trade candi- 
date, equally staunch in his opposition to Protection, who 
had polled no less than 2,444 votes, the aggregate majority 
for Fiee Trade being therefcre no less than 4,264. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the opening of the “ Com- 
mission” contained the interesting admission that “ Con- 
tinental nations” have not reached the higher standard of 
life which is common in the United Kingdom. This he 
sought to balance by two statements. First, he remarked 
that the standard in the United States is higher than ours, 
which is probably true, but does not take account of tke 
question of relative progress. We recently. gave figures 
showing that the tendency of wages in the United States is 
to become stationary, whereas in England, apart from the 
fluctuations in trade, their tendency is to rise; and while 
wages in the United States are comparatively stationary, 
the cost of living, under the higher tariffs of recent years, 
has greatly increased. The truer way in which to make a 
comparison between the United States and ourselves is to 
say that the new country, with popular institutions and vast 
natural resources and internal Free Trade over a gigantic 
area, has started with very favourable conditions for the 
working classes, but as the country is filling up there are 
signs that the conditions of life for the operatives are not 
improving by any means at the same rate as they are in Free 
Trade England. Secondly, Mr. Chamberlain alleged that 
the comfort of life is more evenly distributed both in the 
United States and on the continent than it is in this coun- 
try. With this assertion we deal on another page. We 





content ourselves with remarking here that we should have 
thought it a commonplace among American as among Eng- 
lish writers that the extremes of wealth and poverty are 
nowhere more cruelly contrasted than in some of the great 
cities of the United States, while, with regard to Germany, 
we show elsewhere that the proportion of population living 
below the minimum of comfort, if the same standard is ap- 
plied to Germany and England, is far greater in the Protec- 
tionist country. —— 


Mr. Chamberlain is very emphatic on the character 
of his “Commission” as constituting “an absolutely un- 
paralleled representation of British trade and industry.” 
No one denies that the “ Commission” is representative, 
but what it represents are simply those of one particular view, 
and, that being so, we think that few impartial men would 
hesitate to take up Mr. Chamberlain’s challenge to deny 
its authority. Nor does the “Commission” merely con- 
fine itself to a single view; it is also confined to employers, 
and Mr. Chamberlain can only seem to put a good face on 
the absence of Labour representatives by the old tag that 
the interests of capital and labour are identical. This would 
be the case only if an adequate proportion of the tax placed 
upon each article were to be directly added to the wages 
of the employed, instead of to the profits of the employer 
or the rents of the landlord. 





Another outcry from the German manufacturer against 
the “dumping” of German steel abroad appears in the 
Cologne Gazette, whick. is nothing if not the organ of the 
Cartels. It remarks: 


We are informed from Hamburg sources that foreign 
business there is characterised by keen undercutting of 
German fine-plate prices. This undercutting is such that 
the German fine-plate rolling works, despite the export pre- 
miums given by the Cartel, cannot compete and are being 
completely ousted from foreign markets. According to all 
appearances, the fact is to be attributed to the sale of Ger- 
man half-manufactured material (billets, bars, &c.) abroad 
at extraordinarily low prices, so that the foreign plate 
rolling works, with the aid of cheap German materials, are 
in a position to underbid their German competitors. 


As the Frankfort Gazette, in commenting on this com- 
plaint, points out, the incident shows once more that the 
so-called “ protection of the national labour” which is 
supposed to be conferred by the tariff operates in practice 
to the advantage of the foreigner. The Cologne Gazette 
appeals to the Steel Syndicate to come to the aid of the 
German rolled-plate industry. But as long as Protection 
results in over-production the syndicate cannot prevent the 
shipment of surplus stocks abroad in order to relieve the 
home market. 


Tke loose assertions frequently made with respect to the 
capacity of the United Kingdom to draw all its food sup- 
plies from within the Empire may be usefully checked by 
some valuable . gures contained in the annual report of the 
frozen meat trade for 1903, issued by Messrs. Weddel. It 
appears that while meat fed within the United Kingdom 
only forms 62 per cent. of the supplies to the home markets, 
foreign countries (the United States, Argentina, and the 
Continent) send 25 per cent., Canada 4.10 per cent., New 
Zealand 7 per cent., and Australia .83 per cent. What 
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these figures suggest is that the contention of tae sup 
porters of a Preferential Tariff that even if a duty on im- 
ported foreign meat were to have the effect of curtailing 
supplies from that quarter the deficiency would be made 
up by the colonies rests upon no basis of probability. 
Messrs. Weddel say: 

This country, having a steadily growing consumptive 
demand for fresh meat, which cannot be met by the almost 
stationary home production nor by the slowly-expanding 
colonial output, cannot possibly shut out or lessen its 
foreign supplies (25 per cent. of the whole) without almost 
certainly raising their cost and that of the remaining 75 per 
cent. In fact, some rise, resulting from the duty being im- 
posed, must take place in this market before colonial 
shippers can obtain any cash value in respect of the handi- 
cap proposed to be placed upon their competitors. If if 
be contended that the colonists are to rest satisfied with 
the advantages of a larger outset, and not look for increased 
prices as the result of a Preferential Tariff, it may be re- 
plied that they have already found themselves unequal to 
the task of supplying the existing demand. They still pro- 
vide only 186,500 tons out of the 585,000 tons required 
annually to supplement the deficiency in our home produc- 
tion. Severe droughts in Australia having greatly reduced 
the flocks and herds of the Commonwealth, and New Zea- 
land having already shipped to this market to such an 
extent that serious depletion of her flocks was revealed by 
this year’s Agricultural Returns, it would seem to be un- 
reasonable to expect any immediate material expansion 'n 
the output from our colonies in the Southern Hemisphere. 
There is only Canada left to be dealt with, and in that case 
the number of cattle and sheep are comparatively so small, 
in view of the rapidly-increasing population and the demand 
for stocking up new country, that it must be many years 
before it will be possible for that colony to compete 
effectively with the United States. 

In the case of beef, it is shown that while 301,771 tons, or 
80 per cent., of our imports come from foreign countries, 
only 73,473 tons, or 20 per cent., come from the colonies 
Actually, American beef exports to Great Britain are 
“ dumped” here—that is to say, beef is shipped “ partly 
with a view to maintaining prices at a high level in the 
American market. To that end it is frequently sent here 
at a serious loss without the export being checked, and it is 
in.probable,” Messrs. Weddel argue, “that the imposition 
of a slight duty would materially lessen the volume of that 
portion of the business.” 





In pursuing his “raging, tearing propaganda,” it was, of 
course, hardly to be expected that Mr. Chamberlain would 
devote any attention to the influence upon trade movements 
of the enormous increase in the ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure of the country during the last few years. To 
most Free Traders the importance of this consideration has 
been self-evident, and now that some respite from platform 
controversy is at hand, it may be hoped that it will receive 
more attention than has hitherto been the case. A lucidly- 
written article by the City correspondent of the Standard 
wll have the useful effect of bringing this matter into greater 
prominence. He points out that the commercial prosperity 
of the country has during late years been entirely out- 
stripped by our lavish personal and national expenditure, 
and that this factor alone makes all comparisons between 
the foreign trade returns of Great Britain with other 
countries comparatively useless : 

_ The really important side of the present financial posi- 
tion is left out of account altogether unless we consider, at 
the same time, the extreme growth in expenditure which ‘ras 
characterised the past few years. ‘lhe following table 
shows the figures of national expenditure for the past fifteen 
years, a rough outline being given in the second column >f 
the manner in which the Government debt has also been ex- 


tended : 
’ Government 
Expenditure. Debt. 
£ £ 
1888-1889 108,150,000 635,000,C00 
1889-1900 133,722,000 a _— 
1900-1901 183,592,000 mad — 
1901-1902... 195,522,000 lis -- 
1902-1903 ... 184,484 ,000 a — 
1903-1904 143,954,000 798,000,000 


Side by side with this significant expansion in expenditure 
has to be noted a not less striking increase in the outlay of 
our municipal authorities. From about £63,000,000 in 
1880-81, it grew to £71,000,000 ten years later, and in 
190: the total local expenditure had reached the level of 
£,134,000,000. When, in addition, it is remembered that 
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Stock Exchange securities have seriously depreciated, it 
must, as the S/andard remarks, be a matter of surprise to 
the impartial student of statistics that our national pro- 
sperity should not have received a still greater check. 


With the Protectionist doctrine that the infallible indica- 
tion of national prosperity is increasing exports and de- 
creasing imports one is, of course, familiar. Those who 
preach it should be interested in the annual returns relating 
to the foreign trade of France, which show that despite the 
tariff the imports into France are rapidly increasing, while 
her exports have declined. An advance of no less than 
£10,000,000 in imports combined with a shrinkage of 
£,3,400,000 in exports are facts that would require a good 
deal of manipulation before they could be transformed into 
material suitable to a Tariff Reform League leaflet. 





A mass of suggestive and instructive matter was con- 
tained in two addresses given before the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Rochester (New York) recently. Mr. O. P. Austin, 
Lead of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labour, dealt with the great development of the 
internal commerce of the United States since 1870, and Mr 
Chas. R. Flint urged the importance of efforts for the de- 
velopment of American foreign trade by the removal of re- 
strictions upon imports. According to Mr. Austin, the 
volume of the internal commerce of the United States in 
1870 was £1,400,000,000, while in 1903 it had increased 
to £4,000,000,000. These figures would indicate that the 
heme trade has trebled in thirty-four years. Now there can 
be no doubt that this remarkable development is largely 
due to the absence of Customs barriers between the various 
States of the Union. If there be anything in the arguments 
of the ordinary rank and file Protectionist, Maine ought to 
have erected a tariff against Pennsylvania, Georgia against 
Virginia, and so on. Happily for the United States there 
has been no such obstruction to the interchange of goods, 
hindering trade and adding to its cost. As the leading 
New York commercial organ points out, “ freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse has permitted production to take its 
natural course of development, capital and labour to be 
applied everywhere to the best advantage, and trade to be 
carried on with the least loss and the largest profit for those 
engaged in it, and consequently to the greatest advantage 
of producers and consumers alike in all parts of the country. 
The traditions of internal free trade have made these bene- 
fits obvious, and they are universally recognised.” 


It is an indication of the trend of opinion in the United 
States that Mr. Flint’s address on the occasion referred to 
should have been heard with apparent approval. He be- 
lieves that the time has now arrived when, if American pro- 
ducers are to enjoy an increasing share of the world’s trade. 
they must remove the hindrances to cheap production in 
the form of high tariff walls. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that the British foreign trade returns for 
1903 have made a great impression on American opinion. 
After quoting, as an illustration of Mr. Flint’s Free Trade 
argument, the Board of Trade returns, the Journal of Com- 


merce says: . 

From Great Britain we hear little of the statistics of 
domestic trade and much of foreign trade. She produces a 
vast amount in excess of what her own people consume in 
various things, and she draws a still larger value from other 
countries in return for these and for various services and a 
large traffic conducted abroad. By freedom of intercourse 
she has obtained the largest volume at the smallest cost, 
and by this policy she has accumulated great national 
wealth. Her external trade policy has been like our in- 
ternal trade policy, one of freedom from obstruction, and 
it has produced corresponding results. As we approach the 
stage where foreign trade becomes of larger importance, 
where we have a varied surplus of the products of industry 
to dispose of, we shall have to apply the lesson of domestic 
development to the development of commerce with the 
nations, and throw dcwn the barriers that obstruct and 
hinder, that add to the cost of interchange and diminish 
the values returned for what we send out of the country. 
Then we shall find a new source of national wealth and a 
new impulse to development in power. 


These are admirable Free Trade sentiments, and ccming 
from the leading commercial organ in the United States they 
possess a real significance at the present juncture. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN THE CITY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech in the City does 

l not need any lengthy refutation, for he was 

mainly occupied with the repetition of old fallacies, or 

with new fallacies based upon the same old principle of 
the selection of special periods which happened to favour 
the speaker’s argument. Of this method, one of the 

grossest cases was the statement of the rise of German 
wages. Mr. Chamberlain quoted the Board of Trade 
Blue Book, incidentally referring to it as the “ library of the 
Free Importers.” Could there, we must ask in passing, be 
a more emphatic condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
whole campaign? Here is the official result of the inquiry 
he asked for, not the verdict of a packed Commission, 
but the evidence produced by the impartial experts of 
the Board of Trade, and that volume has proved of such 
little value to his own side, and of so much to our- 
selves, that he himself is constrained to refer to it as 
the “library of the Free Importers.” In this Blue-Book 
he bids us turn to page 275 to mark that between the 
years 1890 and 1g00 German wages rose by nearly 20 
and British only by 11 per cent. But why does Mr. 
Chamberlain begin with the year 1890, when the Board 
of Trade gives figures for Germany going back to the year 
1886? The answer is simple and sufficient: it is precisely 
for the same reason that, when dealing with British ex- 
ports, he selects the year 1872. The explanation is that 
German wages were comparatively stagnant between the 
years 1886 and 1890, whereas British wages experienced 
a sharp rise during that period ; and if you take the whole 
number of years given for both Germany and England 
by the Board of Trade, you find that the percentage rise 
is exactly the same, or rather shows a decimal point or so 
in favour of the United Kingdom, for, taking 100 as ex- 
pressing the wages for both countries in the year 
1900, British wages in 1886 are represented by 
81.1 and German wages in the same year by 81.4. 
Omitting decimals, we may say that the percentage rise in 
wages in the two countries in the period, the total 
period given in the Board of Trade Blue-Book, was just the 
same, but it must further be remembered that the British 
wages begin at a higher level. The percentage is therefore 
a percentage on a larger quantity, so that the actual money 
increase in the United Kingdom is greater by about 50 per 
cent. than the corresponding increase in the total period 
covered by the Board of Trade in Germany. And one 
word more about the year 1890. Mr. Chamberlain is 
specially concerned to argue that it is Protection which is 
responsible for the rise in German wages, but if we look at 
the figures we see that wages in Germany rose less than 4 
per cent. from 1886 to 1891, when the commercial treaties 
were passed, while the whole bulk of the rise which has 
taken place in that country, a rise of nearly 20 per cent., 
has occurred since 1894, by which date the treaties came 
into full effect. Mr. Chamberlain has also the assurance to 
quote the comparison of prices given in “our library” to 
show the declining cost of the principal articles of food. 
One would think that he must be unaware of the degree to 
which this comparison tells against him. Here, again, 
though prices have fallen in Germany in the period given 
from 1877 to 1901 by 11 per cent., the fall in the corre- 
sponding period in the United Kingdom has been more 
than 30 per cent. Comparing the United Kingdom with 
Germany, the absolute amount of money wages is higher 
by 50 per cent., the increasc in the years for which we have 
comparative figures has been as great in percentages, and 
greater in absolute amount, while the reduction in the cost 
of living has been nearly threefold. 


Next Mr. Chamberlain endeavoured to meet with derision 
the facts as to the consumption of horse-flesh and dog-flesh, 
which throw an unfavourable light upon the economic posi- 
tion of the German workman. As to this, we content our- 
selves with reproducing the passages upon which our origi- 
nal assertion of the fact was based. ‘They are taken from 
Herr Calwer’s standard work, “The Commercial Year 
1902.” Herr Calwer states that in Plauen, the centre of 
the lace-curtain industry, the consumption of horses and 
dogs as articles of food has “ again largely increased.” He 
says further: 


In some towns the slaughter of horses has greatly aug- 
mented. Thus, in Bethuen, in Upper Silesia, the increase 
amounted to 200 per cent.; in Rostock, 80; Branbenburg- 
on-the-Havel, 72; Frankfurt, 50; Barmen, 44; Wurzburg, 
40; Kaiserlautern, 39; Wiesbaden, 38; Leipzig and Konis- 
berg, 37 per cent. The demand for horse-fiesh in Berlin 
advanced so greatly that the horse-slaughterers were com- 
pelled to pay 15 to 20 per cent. mor: for animals than pre- 
viously, and in consequence the prices of horse-flesh and 
horse-sausage rose. The Berlin horse-slaughterers, who 
usually satisfy their requirements in Berlin and neighbour- 
hood without any difficulty, were compelled to send out 
buyers, who travelled the provinces buying horses for 
slaughter. 


He further states that in Leipzig the same “ unhappy 
consequences ” of the commercial depression were found, 
and shown not merely in the reduction in the consumption 
of meat, but in the deterioration of quality shown by “ dog- 
slaughtering and horse-slaughtering on a larger scale.” 

Mr. Chamberlain also sought to connect emigration with 
Free Trade, but here again the true figures are heavily 
against him. In the four years 1876-9, before the Protection- 
ist tariff was introduced, the annual average of emigrants 
from Germany was 28,000. Inthe era of high Protection, 
from 1880 to 1901, it stood at 131,627. Under the more 
moderate tariffs of 1892-4 it fell to 81,600, and since the full 
operation of the commercial treaties, from 1895 onwards, it 
has been 28,048. In a word, the experience of Germany 
shows precisely that the less Protection the less there is of 
emigration. 

The rest of Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies were for 
the most part a hask-up of the old speeches, and 
may be briefly dismissed. He tells us that Ger- 
man exports of manufactures are increasing faster 
than ours, and that they are already neck to neck 
with us. This is his way of describing a difference of some 
70 millions, or over 30 per cent. He repeats his allega- 
tion that there is a decrease in the exports of our manufac- 
tures to the foreign Protected countries, though we have 
shown that this assertion is misleading. We are glad to 
note, in passing, that he is now careful to say not a decrease 
in our exports, but in our manufactured exports, for the 
former assertion was directly contrary to the facts, but the 
latter assertion also contains a false suggestion, for it is in 
point of fact only to the United States that there has been 
a material decrease in our export of manufactures. To 
Russia, Germany, Belgium, and Holland there has been a 
heavy increase, while a very slight decrease to France is 
balanced by a slight increase to Italy. As to the United 
States, the decrease is largely explained by the growth of 
our shipping and also by the three-cornered trade whereby 
our exports to other countries which deal with the United 
States have improved. Further, the whole question of our 
exports to Protected countries has been put in a new light 
by Mr. Norman Hill’s pamphlet on the shipping trade, 
which shows that tke principal Protected foreign countries 
find employment for 64 per cent. of the total shipping used 
in our ports, the inference from which is that our imports 
{rom these quarters are largely paid for by shipping :nstead 
of by export of goods. Lastly, Mr. Chamberlain must 
repeat his allegation that the predictions upon the faith of 
which Free Trade was founded have not been fulfilled, an 
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allegation which is historically incorrect. It was not the 
prediction that foreign countries would follow our 
example on the faith of which we _ adopted 
Free Trade. The contrary has been conclusively 
proved by quotations from Sir Robert  Peel’s 
speeches. The main prediction of the Free Traders was 
that Free Trade would conduce to prosperity, and that 
prediction has been fulfilled in full measure, pressed down 
and brimming over. 





POINTS FR(M SPEECHES. 


MR. MORLEY AT ARBROATH. 
PROTECTION AN ANCESTRAL FOLLY. 

Our opponents say, ““Oh! these Radicals are now all for 
worshipping the wisdom of their ancestors.” Well, fifty years ‘s 
not a very remote ancestral origin; but there is one thing worse 
than the worship of the wisdom of your ancestors, and I will 
tell you what it is—it is the folly of your ancestors. What 
these gentlemen, with their new proposals, are doing is— 
they are putting the wisdom of our ancestors at a dis- 
count and their folly at a premium. Have they got a 
new wisdom of their own? Nota bit. This policy, these 
principles to which they are appealing, were accepted by the 
country in the years to which the ablest men of all parties look 
back with most confusion and least satisfaction—the years after 
the great war. If that is the wisdom of our ancestors, God help 
us! Mr. Disraeli in one of his novels says, “ Britain in those 
days was governed by mediocrities.” It is that wisdom that 
is now being attempted to be reproduced. What a moment it 
is! It is the very moment when our Protectionist rivals are be- 
ginning to consider whether they themselves have been on the 
right track. I observe the other day a gentleman of some 
authority, writing, said an American banker had said to him: 
““Why, you are beginning to show the white flag at the very 
moment when relief was coming in sight to you,” meaning by 
that that in the United States there is, as those of us who ob- 
serve American affairs are well aware, a very strong reaction, 
a very strong suspicion, as to whether, on the whole, whatever 
the past has been, whether the Protectionist policy has not been 
carried too far. (January 18.) 





MR. J. W. LOWTHER AT WHITEHAVEN. 
How WILL THE CoRN GROWER BE AFFECTED ? 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to assist the agricultural industry 
resolved itself, so far as he was able to understand it, into a 
suggestion of an imposition of 2s. per quarter upon foreign corn, 
leaving all colonial produce to come in as free as it did at pre- 
sent, and a duty of 5 per cent. upon all foreign meat, leaving 
Canadian and colonial meat tocome in free as at present. Was 
that a proposal which would induce farmers to lay more land 
under corn or to invest more capital in the production of meat, 
whether beef or mutton? (“ No, no.”) He confessed that 
those farmers to whom he had had an opportunity of speaking 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, where most of the corn was grown in 
this country, scouted the idea of laying down a single acre 
more because of a duty of 2s. upon foreign corn. They had 
pooh-poohed the idea of 2s. being sufficient, and had said that 
nothing under 7s. 6d. or 10s. would be of the slightest use to 
them; but of course a 7s. 6d. or 10s. duty upon foreign corn 
would raise the price of corn in England to a very considerable 
extent, and they would remember that Mr. Chamberlain had 
pledged himself that under no circumstances whatever should 
the cost of food be increased to the working classes of this 
country. That was the first question for consideration. Should 
they be satisfied with 2s. on corn? Should not they be asking for 
ros. or 78. 6d.? Should they be satisfied with a 5 percent. duty 
on foreign meat, or should they be asking for 15 to 20 per cent. 
to do them any good ? Another point was this: Supposing this 
scheme was successful, how would the British agriculturists 
benefit ? The scheme, as he understood it, was to develop the 
colonies at the expense of foreign countries, the idea being to 
unite the colonies to this country in closer fiscal bonds with 
ourselves. They were to shut out the products of foreign coun- 
tries to develop the resources of the colonies. Supposing they 
did that and it was successful, how were the agriculturists of 
this country to benefit? They would have to compete with 
colonial corn instead of foreign corn, with Australian beef, New 
Zealand mutton, and Canadian beef and mutton, instead of, as 
now, competing with Argentine or American. (January 15.) 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE TARIFF 
COMMISSION. 
Why ARE NOT THE WoRKING CLASSES REPRESENTED ? 

A great complaint has been made that labour, as such, is not 
represented on the Commission. I think this is partly due to 
a misapprehension. On this Commission trades are repre- 
sented, but not classes, and I deny absolutely any dis- 
tinction between classes in reference to the interests of trade. 
It follows that the interests of trade are really identical 
for employers and employed, and in my opinion it is abso- 
lutely impossible to declare a tariff which would develop trade 


and industry, and thereby add to the profits of the employers, 
without at the same time benefiting the employed, both by in- 
crease of employment and also by increase of wages. Anybody 
who supposes that under existing conditions it would be pos- 
sible for any class in the country to keep the whole advantage 
of a fiscal change in their own pockets must be entirely ignorant 
of the actualities of the case. Although that would not be a 
reason for excluding working men, it must be evident to all that 
if we were to seek advice of working men, as such, we must 
take men who are at work—in other words, men who have at 
the present time practical knowledge and acquaintance of the 
conditions under which their class are employed, and these are 
precisely the men who could not give the time to attend to the 
work of a Commission of this sort. But I think they will feel 
when the Commission has got to work that their general inte- 
rests are not likely to be ignored, when we enjoy the advantage 
of having among our number men like Mr. Mosely and Mr. 
Charles Booth, whose authority in all that concerns the special 
interests of the working men has been hitherto, at any rate, un- 
questioned. Long before any absolutely final result can be ex- 
pected from the work of this Commission the working classes 
of the country will have the opportunity of considering our 
recommendation, considering them in their unions if they please 
to do so, in their workshops, and in all their places of meeting ; 
and it will only be if our views commend themselves to the 
majority of the electors that we can have any hope of securing 
their adoption in the country. (January 15.) 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AT LIVERPOOL. 
FREE IMPORTER DEFINED. 

Our right to call ourselves Free Traders is questioned. Free 
Importers, it is said, we may be, but not Free Traders. I con- 
fess that to me the title of Free Importer is good 
enough. My definition of a | ree Importer is: A Free Trader 
so far as it is possible, as far as his own action is concerned. 
He regards the artificial obstacles which‘are placed in the way 
of complete Free Trade by the hostile attitude of other nations 
very much in the same light as he regards the natural obstacles 
of trade, such as distance, imperfect communication, bad sea- 
sons, wars. He regards all these obstacles as evils which he 
would get rid of it if he could, but, if he cannot, which he will 
face and endeavour to overcome. And though he would prefer 
free exports as well as free imports, he does not hold that 
taxed imports are any remedy for taxed exports. He desires 
free exports not so much for the purpose of getting rid of the 
commodities which he himself produces as for the purpose of 
getting more imports in return; but if his exports, and conse- 
quently his imports, are limited by the baneful action of hostile 
tariffs, he does not think that he will benefit himself or his 
country by imposing another obstacle to those imports by 
putting on a Protective tariff. ‘‘hat is the simple and, [ 
believe, the sound creed of a free importer. A Protectionist 
is a man who wishes to protect the industry and trade of his 
own country, and no object could be more laudable or desirable. 
Why should be object to be called a Protectionist? What we 
object to is not his object, but the methods by which he 
proposes to carry it out. The only device the Protectionists 
have yet invented for carrying out their object is to put a 
tax upon the purchasers of imported goods, a tax not for the 
purpose of being paid into the revenue and contributing io 
the support of the national services, but a part of which tax 
is to be put into the pocket of somebody else. (January 20.) 





PROTECTION AND Kynocn’s.—Mr. J. S. Nettlefold, hon. 
treasurer of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association, and 
a director of Kynoch’s, Limited, has been explaining to a Daily 
Chronicle representative the effect of a Protective duty on ‘hat 
undertaking. “At Kynoch’s,” he said, “we manufacture 
ammunition for military and sporting purposes—cordite, 
smokeless sporting powder, and black gunpowder for military, 
sporting, and blasting purposes, high explosives, chemicals, gas 
and oil engines, bicycles and motor cycles, roller bearings for 
shafting, &c., soap and candles, steel castings, crucible steel, 
paper, and a number of other articles, finding employment ‘cr 
5,000 or 6,000 people. We do a considerable and increasing 
export trade. This would most certainly be seriously injured if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy were carried out, and everyone knows 
that Mr. Balfour’s policy is only a stepping-stone to the larger 
issue; in fact, it is what party wirepullers would call ‘a plan 
to rope in the doubtfuls.. We now get raw material much 
cheaper than we should do if an import = were imposed to 
keep out the foreigner and confine the sellers’ market to a 
favoured few. The price we could obtain for export would nct 
be influenced in any way bythe _ increased cost of pro- 
duction in this country because the cost of production of 
our competitors would not be affected. There would therefore 
be a smaller margin between the cost of raw material and the 
selling price—that is to say, there would be less to divide be- 
tween employers and workmen. The workmen might succeed 
by means of trade unions or other methods in maintaining 
their present rate of wages, but the margin of profit for the 
employer is already so small on this export business that there 
would be considerable danger of our being obliged to give up 
the business, because we were me*ing a loss. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy will, so far as Kynoch’s is concerned, tend to re- 
duce rather than increase employment.” 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
IN GERMANY. 


I. 


At this moment, although I am perfectly ready to admit 
that continental nations have not reached the high standard 
of life which is common in the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, the United States have reached a standard 
of life which is higher than ours—(Lear, hear)—and both i+ 
the United States and on the continent the comfort of life 
is more universally distributed than it is in this country. 
Why, gentlemen, of what other civilised country on the 
face of the earth, of what protected country can it be said, 
as it has been said and can be said of this country, that so 
large a proportion of the population, in spite of our pro- 
sperity, are always on the verge of hunger and distress? 





The foregoing passage, extracted from Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at the inaugural meeting of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, obviously belongs to that category of loose assertions 
with which he has endeavoured to create an impression that 
Free Trade, whatever it has done for the capitalist class, 
has been and is responsible for poverty, unemployment, and 
destitution amongst the working class. It will be noted 
that he adduces not a little of proof in support cf his sweep- 
ing assertion that “the comfort of life” is less equally dis- 
tributed among the community in England than elsewhere, 
and it may be confidently asserted that ample material 
exists with which to demonstrate its entire falsity. 

So far as Germany is concerned, it is safe to say that 
the Protectionists have nothing whatever to gain by chal- 
lenging a comparison. Both with regard to the distribution 
of wealth and the number of people who live chronically 
below the destitution line, the statistics show beyond all 
challenge that the condition of affairs is infinitely worse 
than in England. Let us first deal with the distribution of 
wealth. The facts are clearly disclosed in the annual 
Prussian income-tax returns from the year 1892, in which 
the present admirable system of assessment of individuals 
was first introduced. In order, however, to ascer- 
tain exactly how the earnings of the people of 
Prussia are distributed among the community it 
is mecessary, owing to imperfections in the early 
operations of the income-tax system, to take the 
period 1896-1900 as a test. In this period the proportion 
of various incomes to the total number assessed was 2s 
follows : 





1896. 1900. 

aed, aa en, \ 
Income. Total. P. cent. Total. P. cent. 

Under £45 .... 8,613,994 ... 76:4 ... 8,805,121 ... 72-7 
Fron £45-£150  .... 2,321,424 ... 206 ... 2,963,213 ... 24:3 
e £150-£300 ... 215,283 ... 19... 266,207 ... 21 
aa £300-£475_ i... 57,536 ... O5 ... 71,599 ... O05 
‘ £475-£1,525 ... 47,308 ... 04... 60,840 ... 04 
5» £1,525-£20,000 .. 9,265 ... 0°08... 12,580 ... O1 

Over £20,000 ... i 1,699 ... 0-01... 2,652 ... 0 

11,266,509 12,182,212 


In other words, to every 10,000 heads of households and 
individuals liable to assessment in Prussia there were : 


Income. 1896. 1900. 
Under £45 ... see .» 7,745°7 an 7,227°9 
From £45-£150__... --- 2,060°4 we 2,432°4 

»  £150-£300 ... Mesa 191-1 aor 218°5 
»  £300-£475 ... om 51-1 saa 58°8 
»  £476-£1,525 és 42:0 ai 499 
»  £1,525-20,000 one 82 eid 103 
Over £20,000 oes ene 15 on 22 


These tables, it must be remembered, apply to a period 
when Germany, with the rest of the world, was passing 
through a period of remarkable commercial prosperity, con- 
sequently, as was only to be expected, the numbers of those 
classified in the earlier year in the lower range 
of incomes improved their position very consider- 
ably. That in the year 1900, which marked the 
zenith of tke commercial “boom,” some 600,000 
heads of households whose earnings in 1896 had 
been assessed below £45 should have been classified 
above that limit is precisely what might have been looked 
for. But the appalling fact remains that, although the 
numbers of heads of households earning less than £45 rela- 
tively declined in proportion to the total number of assess- 
ments, the absolute numbers of this class—the class which, 





according to the standard of the Imperial Board of Health 
at Berlin, earns less than is requisite to maintain a family in 
norma] physical health—increased by no less than 
200,000 ! 

These figures completely dispose of the theory, ap 
parently entertained by Mr. Chamberlain, that wealth is 
more equally distributed in Germany than in Englan‘. 
For while our more imperfect and far less comprehensive 
income-tax system enables no exact comparison to be made, 
no one with the slightest knowledge of the rate of money 
wages would commit himself to the assertion that total in- 
comes under £45 are at all general in this country. In 
Prussia, however, they form the incomes of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population. Expressed in percentages 
of the inhabitants, the figures present a picture which the 
most reckless of Protectionists would hesitate to claim as 
a proof that wealth is more evenly distributed in Germany 
than in England : 


1896. 1900. 

Under £45 ... a vee 79°70 aes 66°86 
From £45-£150 __... Aas 25°67 oe 28-96 
»  £150-£475 ... oe 3-01 at 3:44 
»  &£475-£20,000 at 0°63 iui 0-75 


And these figures, it is important to remark, only apply to 
Prussia, the wealthiest of the German States, and exclude 
those States in which the agricultural population is pre- 
dominant. Were the income-tax system which prevails in 
Prussia to be extended to Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
and Saxony, it is beyond question that the picture pre- 
sented would be even less satisfactory. According to- 
the Wirtschaftspolitik, the number of individuals in the 
German Empire belonging to families with an income 
below £45 is 35,000,000. Not even the most reckless 
of Protectionist controversialists would venture to ascribe 
such a total of starvation incomes to the United Kingdom. 





MID-DEVON AND THE TARIFF REFORMERS. 





Tue ExperiENCES OF A CAMPAIGNER. 


The writer has just returned from the fight in Mid-Devon 
with a feeling of respect for the political knowledge and think- 
ing Liberalism of what is most erroneously called a “ Devon- 
shire dumpling.” The intelligent manner in which political 
questions were discussed by all classes, from the farm labourer 
to the leading tradesman of the centre town, was striking in the 
extreme. To see small tradesmen enter a village meeting 
armed with a Blue-book, and to hear the carefully-thought-out 
questions by which they confounded the claptrap Tariff gospel, 
make one feel somewhat ashamed of one or two of our so-called 
educated London constituencies. 

Our Protectionist Press has essayed to put down to rowdyism 
the tariff rout in this constituency. It is true that there was 
deep resentment in the constituency against these imported 
politicians. ‘‘ The Tories are all right,” one old Newtonian was 
heard to remark ; “ it’s that Brummagem team we don’t want.” 
That sentence summed up the whole situation. As a fact, 
only in one or two extreme cases did the Conservative candidate 
not get a fair hearing, and that must always be expected on 
either side in a large country constituency. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
emissaries brought their troubles on their own heads. I cannot 
help quoting an interruption at one of the Tariff meetings at 
Highweek. The speaker had made the assertion that our trade 
had been stationary for a number of years. Loud cries of ‘* No” 
drowned the speaker’s voice, until at last a loud voice at the 
back of the hall was heard to exclaim, “Let him go on—he will 
hang himself directly.” And hang himself he did before many 
more minutes had elapsed. 

The first duty of the Tariffites at each meeting was to impress 
on the listeners that theirs was a non-party platform. “ They 
were sent by the Tariff Reform League,” they would reply to 
a question as to the reason of their presence during this by- 
election. “But who asked the Tariff Reform League to send 
you?” “T don’t know,” was the stereotyped reply. Asa rule, 
a volunteer chairman was found in the audience, though often 
they were entirely unsupported. Can it be wondered at that 
this species of dumping was resented on all sides? Surely also 
their reputed successes in London villadom must have blinded 
them to the fact that the use of the epithet of “‘ Devonshire 
fat-head ” could hardly be conducive to a good feeling at Devon- 
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shire meetings. But the wrecked Newton Abbot meeting can be 
taken as a fair criterion of their methods. 

A public meeting was called by the League, under the chair- 
manship of Admiral! Sir John Hext, a highly esteemed local resi- 
dent. Bills posted the day before announced that addresses 
would be given by the Hon. Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., 
late Premier and Agent-General of South Australia, and by the 
Hon. J. H. Turner, late Premier and actually Agent-General of 
British Columbia. This looked very well and respectable 
on the bill, though one might well be tempted to ask why 
anyone holding the position of accredited representative of the 
colonies in our country should dare to meddle in our political 
struggles. As Mr. Vivian, the Liberal candidate for Birkenhead, 
aptly put it at a later meeting, “ If our representative in Canada 
did such a thing in that country, he would be promptly recalled.” 
There is, however, perhaps the excuse that constitutional 
morality does not count for much nowadays, or at least one would 
judge so from recent events. 

Immediately before the meeting sad news was brought by 
home-coming footballers to would-be hecklers. <A gang of hired 
loafers had been brought quietly into the town from Exeter. 
This signified that discussion was to be baulked by these 
Tariff League lambs, and, as can be imagined, a bitter feeling 
was immediately aroused. The Birmingham importation, rein- 
forced by twenty-five Exeter bruisers at a 5s. fee plus rail fare 
and damages, felt secure. But fate willed otherwise. The 
meeting began at eight. At 8.10 the scaffolding poles which had 
been erected in the hall as barriers were on the ground, the 
Exeter gentlemen were carefully being dumped into the street 
one by one, the Tariff League had disappeared, and a vote 
pledging the return of the Free Trade candidate was proposed 
and seconded from the platform, and unanimously carried by 
some 3,000 people. This same audience adjourned to the street 
in which the Liberal Club is situated, and stood for two hoursina 
drizzling rain listening to speaker after speaker from the Liberal 
Club windows. Not much evidence of rowdyisminthat! The 
raiders were checked. They retired quietly to their hotels, 
though some immediately left for town, and the morning papers 
rang with tales of terrorism in Newton Abbot. 

In justice to Sir John Hext, it must be added that during the 
scuffle, and upon being asked to step over to the back and see 
how the Exeter men were earning their money, he clearly stated 
that he knew nothing of these roughs, and further declared that 
if he had known about them he would never have been on that 
platform. 

That is the true story of the Sedan of Tariff Reform in Mid- 
Devon. Like tactics may prevail and find favour in Birming- 
ham, but they will be resented everywhere else in England. 
The arguments used by the ‘‘ Brummagem team” of ora- 
tors were notable throughout the contest for their daring 
assertion. The speakers seemed to have satisfied them- 
selves that they had to deal with men totally ignorant of 
politics. They found themselves sadly mistaken. One had only 
to listen to the speeches of these self-constituted apostles to 
fee] that the village farmers of Mid-Devon could teach them 
much in fiscal matters. Thisis, perhaps, hardly to be wondered 
at when one considers the class of man Mr. Chamberlain 
employs. It was discovered at one meeting that one of the most 
important Tariff speakers had some weeks before offered his 
services as a Free 1rade speaker at a modest figure to both the 
Free Trade Union and the Cobden Club, It was a somewhat 
arnoying discovery, but when the fact became known the 
hustlers of the League decided that he would be in a happier 
sphere of work in Norwich, and he disappeared from the Mid- 
Devon fight. Of such is the kingdom of Protection! 





A HoMELy ILLUsTRATION.—Speaking at Arbroath on Monday 
Mr. Morley said: Have our Protectionist friends ever realised 
to themselves the entirely disproportionate effect that follows 
from the very smallest rise of prices? I had a very homely 
illustration given to me the other day by a friend of mine—a 
Member of Parliament—who uad been walking about a market, 
I think in Leeds. He came across a confectioner with a great 
store of sweetmeats. The confectioner said to him, “ We used to 
sell 6 cwt. a week when we were able to sell .hem at 3d. a 
pound. Then came the sugar duty, which enabled them, or 
compelled them—I don’t know how it was—to raise the price 
to 4d. per pound, and the effect of tht rise from 3d. to 4d. 
was to send down the sale from 6 cwt. to 3 cwt.; and even 
when they lowered their price afterwards the sale did not come 
back to anything like it was before.” 


‘AN AMERICAN ECONOMIST ON 
PROTECTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





Mr. F. Whitley Thomson, M.P., sends us the following 
extract from a letter which he has received from Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, the well-known American economist : 

“The most foolish part of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument 
is attributing the progress of this country to Protection and 
ta the exclusion of foreign imports. The real progress of 
this country is due to the continental system of unre- 
stricted trade throughout our great area, and this has ren- 
dered the foreign trade of such little relative importance 
to the average man that his attention cannot be forced to 
it. Moreover, a Yankee would prefer to pay fifty cents 
indirect taxes without knowing it than to take twenty-five 
cents out of his pocket and hand it over directly to a 
tax-gatherer. On the whole, he can afford this luxury if 
he chooses. Moreover, we are a self-sustaining nation 
except as to tropical products, and now, with Hawaii and 
Porto Rico brought in, and Cuba sure to fall in ere long, 
we skall be an absolutely self-sustaining nation. Hence, the 
statistics of our imports and our exports are no standard by 
which to measure relative prosperity as compared to other 
countries. We might, with Cuba added, shut ourselves up, 
as China did for centuries, and yet be the most prosperous 
nation in the world. } 

“ On the other hand, the farmers of the West are finding 
out that obstruction to imports is the worst possible 
obstruction to the export of their surplus. A tidal wave is 
rising which is being promoted by perhaps a majority in 
number and value of the manufacturers of the East and 
West, who work in metal and in wood, and is supported by 
many of the Southern cotton manufacturers, whose market 
for their coarse fabrics depends on export. Under these 
conditions no one can tell how soon and how great our 
change of policy may be, not for purposes of reciprocity cr 
making bargains with other nations, but taking the taxes off 
from foreign goods simply for our own interest and benefit, 
no matter what other nations may do. 

“ Now, what would happen in the relative position of the 
United Kingdom and the United States if under Chamber- 
lain’s lead you put taxes on imports, raising the cost of your 
manufactured goods and crippling yourselves in your ability 
ta export finished fabrics to neutral markets, while we take 
off all such obstructive taxes and thus protect our own 
manufacturers in their ability to send goods made at the 
lowest cost to all the neutral markets where you have had 
the lead? What would then be the relative condition and 
prosperity of the two nations? We have been protecting 
you by duties on crude and partly manufactured materials, 
cents out of his pocket and hand it over directly to a 
crippling ourselves, and that fact is being made 
very plain. The very effort of Chamberlain to exclude 
our goods or to increase their cost has helped along the 
cause of Free Trade in this country as much as anything 
that ever happened. When we protect our own in- 
dustries by exemption from taxes on materials and you 
begin to put them on, what will be the relative condition 
when our taxes for all national purposes are less than five 
dollars or one pound per head, as they will soon be, while 
yours, under the increasing burden of Jingoism, militarism, 
and Chamberlainism, are three to four times as much, 
these taxes being the first lien on the whole product of the 
country? Why, the more I think of this, the more I doubt 
the intellectual sanity of a man who at-this stage of in- 
dustrial progress would again shackle England with the 
burdens that were only thrown off by Peel and Gladstone 
after England had been reduced to the last stages of 
pauperism and bankruptcy. ‘Her ships rotting at the 
wharves; her manufacturing population rioting in the 
streets ; her agricultural population starving in the fields, or 
living on parochial relief, with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seated on an empty chest over the pool of a bottom- 
less deficiency fishing for a budget.’ That is the true pic- 
ture as we have read it in English authorities of the penalty 
of the Protective system when it culminated in 1842.” 
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“MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE 
CHEMICAL TRADE. 


In the course of his speech at Newcastle on October 20 
last Mr. Chamberlain made a lengthy reference to the 
position of the chemical industry : 

I have tried to find out what is the truth about a rather 
technical matter. The decomposition of salt by 
the two processes used for this purpose, the Leblanc and 
electrolytic, has fallen 20 per cent. in twenty years, and the 
exports have enormously decreased. There is one part of 
the trade that seems to be gone, or nearly gone, and ihe 
remainder of it is in the greatest danger. In one process for 
making alkali there are two products, caustic alkali +n1 
bleaching powder. People who want to export alkali 
must make the bleaching powder and get rid of it in order 
to make it pay. The Germans have this advantage. They 
make as much alkali as they want, and all the bleach that 
comes in the process they dump here in England. We can 
only make a limited amount of the alkali lest we cannot 
sell our bleach, and if this goes on we shall sell no alkali at 
all in that process that requires that both alkali and bleach- 
ing should be produced. 

The whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks on this subject 
are based on a complete misconception of the facts. 
Doubtless, speaking in Newcastle, Mr. Chamberlain was 
stating the case merely of the United Alkali Company, 
whose works, conducted on the Leblanc system, form an 
important feature of the industrial operations of the Tyne- 
side district. But, besides the two processes mentioned 
by Mr. Chamberlain, there is a third, the ammonia 
process, which is in no way dependent upon the production 
of bleach, and, as a matter of fact, enjoys great prosperity, 
pays high dividends—the financial position of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond, and Co. is well known—and is steadily 
expanding. 

In order properly to appreciate the value of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s statement it should be explained that the Leblanc 
process is thoroughly antiquated, and it is in England 
alone that it has maintained a dominant position in the 
chemical industry. When the ammonia process began to 
develop in Germany in the middle of the seventies the 
effects of the competition of the new process were not long 
in manifesting themselves, and, according to Dr. Gold- 
stein, between 1874-82 about twenty British works had to 
close their doors. No doubt the Protectionists of those 
days would have attributed this result to unfair foreign 
competition ; actually it was the natural effect of a superior 
process of production competing with an inferior method. 
The Belgian manufacture of soda by the Leblanc process 
was entirely abandoned many years ago—an example of a 
“ruined industry” which Mr. Chamberlain somehow 
failed to bring before his audience at Newcastle. 

Then the rapid development of the ammonia process in 
Germany and the hard plight of the owners of the Leblanc 
works led to a successful agitation for a Protective tariff. 
The direct result was to give a further stimulus to the 

ammonia process; and after a brief period of prosperity 
most of the smaller Leblanc works went into liquidation. 
The remainder, protected in regard to their by-products, 
formed themselves into a powerful syndicate and forced 
up prices so unconscionably against the home consumer that 
the manufacturers of paper, soap, and dye-stuffs have re- 
peatedly protested to the Bundesrath that their industries 
are strangled. Of the total soda production of Germany, 
according to Goldstein, 85 per cent. is made by the am- 
monia process and only 15 per cent. by means of the 
Leblanc process. Yet it was to save the latter from ex- 
tinction that the tariff was invoked! One word more— 
the huge over-production entailed by the Protective duty 
called into existence a Cartel which, in the words of Dr. 
Goldstein, carried on “a war of annihilation against the 
smaller concerns, although the tariff was created for their 
benefit.” 

Having now shown that the Leblanc process is_ tho- 
roughly out of date, it remains to test the accuracy of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement in regard to this and the elec- 
trolytic process. “Electrolytic bleach,” says Gothein, a 
leading member of the Reichstag, “floods the world’s 
markets and depresses prices, which are only kept up arti- 
ficially by international syndicates. The bulk of the 
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British bleach,” he continues, “is still produced by the 
Leblanc process, which is considerably more expensive.” 
Although there are two great undertakings carrying on 
the electrolytic process in England, the entire industry is 
handicapped by the belated methods of the Leblanc works 
which represent the preponderating production in the home 
market. Meanwhile the rapid development of the elec- 
trolytic process in Germany has been responsible for the 
production of bleach so economically that the price has 
steadily fallen, and after long negotiations the bleach pro- 
ducers in Great Britain, Germany, and the United States 
entered into an agreement to maintain prices. A year ago 
this agreement collapsed, and prices came down with a 
rush. But, according to the Séatist, it has again been re- 
newed, so that this part of the grievance against the 
Germans has disappeared. 

“ But,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “the Germans make as 
much alkali as they want, and all the bleach that comes in 
the process they dump here in England.” How little truth 
there is in this assertion is seen from the following 
figures : 


1900. 1901. 1902. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Total German exports ... ... 25,954 ... 32,705 ... 29,694 
German exports to England ... 6,504 ... 8,951 ... 8,359 


It is quite true that German exports of bleach to England 
have increased rapidly, but the same remark applies to 
the United States, which levies a duty of 1s. rod. per cwt. 
on bleach imports: 


EXPORTS OF GERMAN BLEACH TO ENGLAND. 


1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902, 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 

1,247 ... 2,753 ... 2,926 ... 6,504 ... 8,951 ... 8,359 
Exports OF GERMAN BLEACH TO U.S.A, 

4,630 ... 6,292 ... 4,767 .. 8,110 ... 10,022 ... 10,259 


But, again, Mr. Chamberlain, voicing the demands of 
the Leblanc and electrolytic works, says “we cannot sell 
our bleach.” The fact is we export bleach to the extent 
of more than four times the amount of our import, as the 
following figures show: 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF BLEACH. 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
(wt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1,031,000 902,500 1,102,017 
BRITISH IMPORTS OF BLEACH. 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
257,500 266,700 - 241,319 


Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that the British output of 
soda and bleach by the Leblanc and electrolytic process 
have decreased 22 per cent. in twenty years simply means, 
therefore, that British chemical manufacturers are adhering 
to a process which the Belgians have entirely abandoned, 
and which the Germans have only been able to maintain 
in sadly diminished capacity by means of a Protective 
tariff which strangles the industries dependent upon its 
products. Thanks to this tariff, the German paper-makers 
and textile trades must pay 11s. per cwt. for German 
bleach, while the same commodity is sold in England at 
gs., and the “ Protected” market of the United States 
receives enormous quantities of the same article at 8s. f.o.b. 
Antwerp. 

To complete the irony of the situation created by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s demand for Protection of the English soda 
industry against their German competitors one piquant 
detail remains to be added. In a petition to the Bundes- 
rath the Duisburg Chamber of Commerce has urged, 
against the representations of the soap industry, the main- 
tenance of the tariff on imported soda upon the ground 
that the English makers are guilty of “dumping”! “In 
order to suppress her foreign competitors,” so runs this 
petition, “ England has shipped soda to foreign markets at 
such low prices that it is possible to a third person to buy 
English soda there and ship it back again at a profit for the 
English market.” And to prevent this the German tax- 
payers every year pay a subsidy of £300,000 to their soda- 
manufacturers in the form of import duties, of which sum 
one-half goes to a foreigner ! 


E. R. D. 
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ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 
ON PROTECTION. 


MR. 





In an interview published in the Daily Chronicle of Mon- 
day, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain makes some further contribu- 
tions to the statement of the Free Trade cause : 


We can’t spend £300,000,000 in war and find ourselves as 
flush of capital as if we had spent that amount on produc- 
tive industries. But looking at trade as a whole, and con- 
sidering it in averages of five years—and this is the only 
proper way of looking at business—trade has increased and 
is still increasing. I am perfectly certain if Protection 
were introduced it would make the products of industry 
dearer. If the products of industry were dearer, consump- 
tion would be less. If consumption were less, employment 
would be less; and if employment were less, wages would 
go down. To sum it up, Protection would add to the cost 
of living for the working classes; and whilst the whole 
country would suffer, the working classes would suffer more 
than any other class, because their earnings are already 
at the limit of bare necessity. 

I have been in business for forty-five years, and am re- 
sponsible now, in conjunction with my colleagues, in find- 
ing employment for, and paying wages to, upwards of 
10,000 people. I have reduced the hours of work for all my 
workpeople. Wher I began life, it was ten and even twelve 
hours per day, and now I have brought it down in nearly 
every case to about eight hours. At the same time, I have 
seen the wages increase to considerably more for eight hours 
than used to be paid for twelve. I regard the comfort and 
well-being of my workpeople as of value in the business 
in which they work, because it means efficiency; and there- 
fore any legislation which would lower their wages and 
reduce their standard of living would cause me the utmost 
regret. I don’t think they will vote for Protection, because 
I can’t think they will be so silly as to ask Government to 
tax the food they eat, the clothes they wear, and the com- 
modities they use, on the promise of politicians that their 
wages would rise. Wages are not fixed by politicians, but 
rise and fall with good and bad demand. 

In regard to the details of Protectionist taxation and the 
statement that it is not intended to tax raw materials, this 
shows how little the fiscal reformers know of the details 
of real business. I doubt if it is possible to mention a 
single finished product which is not the raw material of 
some other business. If, as has been suggested in the case 
of Messrs. Boulton and Paul, of Norwich, the wire they buy 
from abroad is not to be taxed, then every article that I also 
buy from abroad—as, for instance, steel billets, paper, 
machinery, and scores of other articles—can be shown to 
come under the same category, and therefore must not be 
taxed. Thus by the process of exhaustion it will be found 
that nothing will be left to be taxed but the workman’ 
bread and meat. 

As to decaying industries. There is great complaint, 
natural enough and in accordance with human nature, but 
it is not founded on fact. Men who are doing well don’t 
advertise it. Men who are doing badly blame everything 
but themselves. 





DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 





WEDNESDAY, January 13.—Lord Northbrook intimates to the 
Liberal Unionist Whip that owing to the Government’s fiscal 
policy he can no longer be reckoned as one of their supporters. 

Writing to the Ealing Conservative Council Lord George 
Hamilton points out that their action in declining to sup- 
port him is directly contrary to Mr. Balfour’s advice not to 
make opinions on economic subjects a test of party loyalty. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking at Maidstone, 
points out that the increase of Liberal votes at recent by-elec- 
tions, if continued, will turn out the present Government. 
The whole fabric and scaffolding of Mr. Chamberlain’s Pro- 
tectionist argument has been demolished by the Board of 
Trade returns for 1903. 

Tuurspay, January 14.—Lord Rosebery writes to a correspon- 
dent, urging that those who remember the miseries of Protec- 
tion should lose no opportunity of telling their fellow-country- 
men of their experiences. 


On and after February 5 the price of ‘‘THE 
FREE TRADER” will be ONE HALFPENNY 
weekly, or post free ONE SHILLING per quarter 
prepaid. 


Sir Robert Reid at Dumfries says that with regard to the 
position of the Unionist Free Traders an honourable way 
ought to be found by which men who refused to bow the 
knee to Mr. Chamberlain would be kept in Parliament. 

Free Trade Unionists on Tyneside issue manifesto appealing 
for support for Liberal candidate for Gateshead. 

Mr. Chamberlain at a dinner given to the Tariff League 
Commission says that great practical results of immense bene- 
fit to the country and the Empire may be expected from its 
deliberations. 

*RIDAY, January 15.—The Norwich by-election results in a great 
victory for Free Trade. Mr. Tillett (Liberal) polled 8,576, 
Mr. Wild (Protectionist), 6,756, and Mr. Roberts (Labour), 
2,444. The Standard says the result shows how profound :s 
the error of those who imagine that the country is being 
swept along by a wave of Protectionist enthusiasm. 

Mr. Fane Vernon, Governor of the Bank of Ireland, speak- 
ing at the general meeting in Dublin, said as to the fiscal 
controversy its immediate effect produced a state of unrest not 
good for trade. 

SATURDAY, January 16.—Mr. Chamberlain writes to Lord Mor- 
peth, Unionist candidate for Gateshead, that the electors of 
that constituency have had some experience of the effects of 
unrestricted dumping on their industries, and that the fate of 
the chemical and glass trades is only a foretaste of what 
dumping may do if it is not quickly made impossible. 

Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P. for Mid-Bucks, says that 
while he will support Mr. Balfour’s policy he cannot support 
Mr. Chamberlain’s entire proposals. 

Lord Onslow tells the Newcastle Farmers’ Club that not 
only the agricultural interest but the commercial classes are 
realising that they are suffering from unrestricted foreign com- 
petition. Better times are in store not only for the farmers 
but for all classes of the community. 

Lord Stanley at Great Lever says: Supposing at the next 
general election Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals carried the field. 
He should be prepared to follow implicitly in all the general 
well-established principles of the party to which he now be- 
longed, but it would probably have to be not as a member of 
the Government but as a private individual, because he should 
have to reserve to himself the right to vote against any part 
of the proposals which he did not think would be for the 
benefit of those whom he represented. 


Monpay, January 18.—Mr. Morley, at Arbroath, says the Prime 
Minister is inviting his party and country on to what is 
neither land nor sea, but quaking bog. 

Mr. J. S. Nettlefold, hon. treasurer of the Midlands Liberal 
Unionist Association, having refused to sign cheques for 
salaries and expenses incurred through Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Protectionist agitation, is turned out of the Unionist Party. 

Mr. Moriey at Bewie says that while there are grounds for 
anxiety in regard to our commercial position there is no one 
remedy. 

The Duke of Devonshire at Liverpool suggests the holding 
of an inquiry by those who have benefited by free imports. 
Robin Hood and his merry men professed that they only took 
from the rich to give to the poor; but Protection tended to 
tax the poor for the benefit of the rich. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at the Guildhall, says that unless we 
alter our fiscal policy our foreign trade will disappear. No- 
where have the dumping of goods and men been more pre- 
judicial than in London. 

Mr. Younger, Unionist candidate for Ayr Burghs, pledges 
himself to vote against the taxation of food inside or outside 
the House of Commons. He announces that he dissociates 
himself entirely from the Tariff Reform League. 
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NOW READY. 
FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 


By the late LorD FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary ot 

the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 

completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C. H. CHOMLEY, 
5s. net. Orders will be accepted now. 





* A Bound Volume of “THE FREE TRADER,” trom 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
5s. 6d. Post Free. 

* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 








Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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